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Selected, 

A Brief Memoir of the Late Joseph Henderson. 

(Concluded from page 82.) 

Though not having much of a gift of utter- 
ance in public, yet it was his constant concern 
to show to all around him that there was a 
reality in the religion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and endeavored in his daily life 
and conversation to live consistently with his 
profession thereof. He had a great desire for 
the spread of Truth as professed by Friends, 
as he believed it to be nothing short of Primi- 
tive Christianity revived, and in accordance 
with the teachings of Scripture; and it was 
his daily concern, wherever his lot was cast, 
whether in his own family or among his neigh- 


which also increased his anxiety. He always 
liked to have them as near home as possible, 
that he might still, in some measure, have a 
care over them, and influence’ them as much 
as possible in the right way, so great did he 
feel his responsibility to be; and be contiau- 
ally presented them before the Throne of 
Grace, that they might be kept from the evil 
which is in the world. The troubles of body 
which he had incurred in youth, from a want 
of care and from exposure, and which he never 
got rid of, increased as be advanced in years. 
His nervous system was also much impaired, 
so that for two or three years previous to his 
death he was not able to labor much, but as 
long as he was able to be up he endeavored 
to be faithful in whatever he felt it his duty 
to do, visiting his neighbors or going wher- 
ever he felt drawn, with a word of encourage- 
ment or coffhsel as the case might be. 
Although his requirements were thus in a 
humble sphere, he felt very much the import- 
ance of a faithful discharge of them, knowing 
that in the sight of the Lord, “ He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much ;” and that He who had committed 
unto Him this work woald call him to account 


bors, to be watching for opportunities of|for the same, he endeavored so to live as to be 


speaking a word for his Lord and Master. 
He also felt a great concern for his children, 
that they might be trained up for the Lord, 
and while he was diligent as far as he was 
able to provide for their bodies, his greatest 
concern was for the salvation of their souls; 
and to this end he felt it his duty to be dili- 
gent in instructing them as they came to 
the years of religious understanding in the 
Holy Scriptures, and, as ability was atlorded 
him, in the principles of Trath therein reveal- 
ed. It was his constant practice to collect 
his family together twice in the day for the 
purpose of reading the Scriptures, and waiting 
upon the Lord, and although thus a continua! 
practice, it never became an empty form with 
him, for in the exercise thereof he realized 
more and more the trath of the promise, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up upon 
wings as eagles, they shall ran and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint ;” and he 
often said that he did not know how he could 
have got along without the strength that he 
received in this line of duty. His wife also 
being closely united with him in these things, 
they were a great help to each other and a 
blessing to their children, and it might be 
said of them, that though poor in this world’s 
goods, they were rich in the things of God. 
His concern for his children increased as 
they grew up and began to work among 
strangers. Often would he leave his own 
work and go and see them when within reach, 





able to render up his account with joy and 
not with grief. 

Although poorly the greater part of his life, 
he very seldom was confined to his bed. Dur- 
ing the year 1877, he was rather worse than 
usual, and seemed to fail, considerably more so 
in strength than in flesh, and in the latter 
part of it was unable to attend meeting. 
About the middle of Twelfth month he con- 
tracted a severe cold which confined him to 
his bed by renewing his old complaints, in- 
flammation of the lungs, and disease of the 
kidneys. Dropsy also set in, and, with all 
combined, he suffered very much the remain. 
ing part of his life, which was short. When 
thus brought so near to his end he felt that 
sustaining evidence, that He who had been so 
merciful and gracious, and had so kindly led 
and brought him thus far, would not forsake 
him now, as he frequently testified, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted unto his care against that day.” Though 
at times he longed to depart, yet throughout 
his illness, as also in times of health, he desired 
and was willing that the will of the Lord 
might be done in him, and that he might be 
enabled by his grace in all things to glorify 
bis great and ever blessed name. He very 
much desired of his wife and family that they 
also might submit to the will of the Lord, and 
give him up thereunto, so that he might be 
more freed from that which would bind him 
to earth, and when the messenger came and 


and inquire after their welfare, warning them' called him hence, he could answer the sum- 
when necessary against evil company, and 


always encouraging them in doing right, 





mons with joy. The only desire he had for 
life was that he might be made instrumental 
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monument of God’s mercy, might proclai n to 
a dying world the infinite goodness, bound- 
less love, and the tender mercies of our com- 
mon Saviour, who is Judge of both quick and 
dead. But apprehending that his day’s work 
was almost done, that his time was but short, 
he wished to spend it in praising the Lord 
while he had breath; and at times whilst he 
was able to speak plain, his tongue was loosed 
and his mouth opened in living praises to God 
Most High, declaring that had he the pen of 
a ready writer he could write volumes of the 
great goodness of the Lord to him, but it could 
not be balf told, realizing the language of the 
apostle when he said, “ Ob! the depth of the 
riches of the goodness of the Lord, how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 
are past finding out.” 

He was always pleased to have his neigh- 
bors come in and see him, but he did not like 
to hear any conversation that savored of a 
light or worldly nature, as it was a great an- 
noyance to him, but when Friends came in, 
those with whom he was in unity, he seemed 
to be so revived as to talk a good deal, some- 
times more than was best. He got very 
feeble towards the last, but was quite sensible, 
with the exception of a few times when his 
mind seemed to be wandering, till within a 
few hours of his death, which was a great 
favor and comfort to his family. On the last 
day, feeling that the time of his departure was 
at hand, he called them around him, and bid- 
ding them all farewell, and with a word of 
exhortation to all—“ Follow me as I have fol- 
lowed Christ”—he folded his arms in peace. 
A little after this his mind began to wander, 
and he lasted in this state unconscious of any 
one for about six hours, when about six o’clock 
in the evening he suddenly expired. He de- 
parted this life on the lst day of Second month, 
1878, in the 52nd year of his age, and was 
buried in the Friends’ burying ground, North 
Norwich, Ont. 

Shortly before his death he desired that a 
short account of bis life might be written and 
preserved, as a memorial of the kind and mer- 
ciful dealings of the Lord with him, and as an 
encouragement to those into whose hands it 
might come, who were placed in like situa- 
tions, to be attentive to the gentle intimations 
of the inward monitor, willing to be led and 
guided by it in all circumstances, and faithfal 
in obeying and following it as it opens to our 
way of duty. It was his experience, after 
coming to a knowledge of the office and opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man, 
that it was only by a faithful obedience to its 
gentle intimations in little things that he was 
led step by step into a higher and more per- 
fect knowledge of God, until he came to be 
familiar with his voice and to know it from 
that of a stranger, as Christ hath said, “ My 
sheep know my voice, and they follow me, but 
a stranger will they not follow, for they know 
not the voice of strangers.” In thus follow- 
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ing its motions he ever felt the blessed effect 
of obedience, the peace and favor of God, and 
was enabled to keep his lamp trimmed and 
burning, so that when the cry came, “ Behold 
the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet 
him,” he was ready to enter with him to the 
marriage. 


In writing the above I have endeavored to 
be as concise as possible, not mentioning any- 
thing but what I deemed was really necessary 
to give the reader a correct idea of his situa- 
tion and the manner of God’s dealings with 


him, and hope that it may answer its designed 


end. Davip C. HENDERSON. 
Norwich, 22d of Second month, 1879. 


From “The London Friend.” 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Going back to about 2000 B. c., when Egypt 
had long enjoyed an isolated and wonderful 
civilization, we find the lower plain of the 
Euphrates, or “the land of Shinar,” occupied 
by two distinct but already mingled races— 
the Accads and the Semites. 

The Accads were short, oblique-eyed people, 
speaking a language, allied to the Elamite on 
the East, and perhaps to the modern Finnish 
and Tatar. They had many cities—such as 
Erech, Calneh, and Cadimirra, afterwards 
called Babylon (cf. Gen. x. 10), and bad plain- 
ly been long in the land. Their civilization | 
was considerable, and seems to have been of 
native growth. We find no traces of Egyptian 
worship or sculpture, and though the writiogs 
which from time immemorial had been in 
use among them was doubtless derived from 
earlier hieroglyphics, or picture words, yet 
this does not imply contact with Egypt. 
From the brick tablets, which have survived 
a climate where paper or parchment has per- 
ished, we know that the Accads had written 
laws and carefully-recorded legal precedents. 
They protected the slave against his master, | 
and the wifeagainst her husband. We can read 
their ploughman’s songs, their rules for agri- 
culture, their works on arithmetic (including 
fractions), and even the fortnightly reports of 
the astronomers which now and then record 
an eclipse happening other than “ according 
to calculation.” True, the Accad star-gazers 
were “monthly prognosticators,” and every- 
thing in heaven above as well as in the earth 
beneath was consulted in order to divine the 
future. Yet if they failed to explain what 
they saw, these early astronomers were the 
first to arrange the Calendar. The lunar 
month was divided into four weeks, and the 
7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days were Sab- 
baths, or days of rest, when even the king 
might neither eat cooked meat, change his 
clothes, sit in judgment, drive his chariot, 
nor review his army, though the why and 
wherefore of this does not appear. The early 
Accad religion had been a kind of dependence 
on sorcerers. Magic formule and spells formed 
a large portion of their earliest literature, and 
in later days Chaldee sorcerers found their 
way to Imperial Rome. But by 2000 8. c.a 
complicated mythology and a powerful priest- 
hood bad arisen, and there was formed about 
this time a collection of poems which served 
as a sort of Accad Bible. Of one of these, re- 
markable as a penitential Psalm, a few lines 
may be given :— 

“O my Lord, my transgression (is) great, many (are) 
my sins, 


O my Goddess, my transgression (is) great, my sins 
(are many). 

The forbidden thing did I eat. 

The forbidden thing did 1 trample upon. 

My Lord, in the wrath of His heart, has punished 


me. 
God, in the strength of His heart, has overpowered 


me. 

The Goddess upon me has laid affliction and in pain 

has set me. 

God, who knew (that) I knew not, hath caused dark- 

ness. 

I cried aloud, there was none that would hear me. 

To my God my (distress) I referred; my prayer I 

addressed. 

The sin (that) I have sinned to blessedness turn. 

The transgression I have committed let the wind 

carry away. 

My manifold affliction like a garment destroy. 

O my God, seven times seven (are my) transgressions, 

my transgressions are before me.” 

Striking as this is it must not be forgotten 
that at the same time human sacrifice was 
practised, and the prevailing superstitions 
were degrading in the extreme. The chief 
poem, however, is the Epic of Gisdhubar. 
This is arranged in twelve books, which by 
their contents correspond to the signs of the 
Zodiac. The hero, Gisdhubar, a great con- 
queror, after many impossible adventures, 
wanders to the South, and hears the account 
of the Deluge from Sisuthrus—the Noah of 
the Bible—who had been translated to Heaven. 
As is well known from the works of its dis- 
coverer, the late George Smith, ghis account 
presents numerous minute parallels with the 
Scriptural one, and agrees, too, in represent- 
ing the flood as sent by the gods to punish 
men for sin. 

From the Accads we now turn to the Sem- 
ites. By Semites (or Shemites, i. e., the sup- 
posed descendants of Shem) is meant the race 
of which the later Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the Syrians, Phosnicians, Arabs, and Jews 
were the leading examples. All these spoke 
allied languages, which had no connection 
with the Accad. Whence the Semites came, 
or when they began to supplant the Accadians, 
is unknown. At any rate, by 1750 B. c. we 
find a Semite king ruling the whole of Baby. 
lonia, and the Accad tongue no longer spoken. 
The Semites inherited and handed on the civi- 
lization of their predecessors, and we find 
Accad divinities, Bel, Istar, and Rimmon, 
worshipped in Syria and Pheenicia with, in 
some cases, the dreadful accompaniment of 
human sacrifice. The Semite settlers formed 
for themselves, out of the Accad characters, a 
cumbrous syllabic alphabet of 500 or more 
letters ; they kept up the Accad libraries, and 
translated the works in them, and the old 
language continued to be studied and used by 
the Semite priests and perhaps lawyers, much 
as Latin is or was amongst ourselves. 

Amidst the obscurity of this period we know 
that Ur, the home of Abraham, was one of 
the most powerful cities of Babylonia, and it 
can hardly be that the patriarch, when called 
to leave his country, can have been ignorant 
of its literature. There is evidently some con- 
nection between the Scripture accounts of the 
Creation, the Deluge, and Babel, and those 
current among the Accads before the time of 
Abraham. As yet the literature, 4,000 years 
old, which is being recovered from the mounds 
and buried cities of Assyria and Babylonia 
has failed to show what that connection is. 


In fact the raids of these highlanders werg 
only finally checked by Nebuchadnezzar, 

For a thousand years after Abraham, Meso. 
potamian history scarcely touches the Israel. 
ites. Whilst the latter were in Ezypt the 
city of Babylon became the acknowledged 
sovereign of the South Euphrates Valley, and 
Assyria to the north, an early colony of Baby. 
lonia (cf. Gen. x. 11), threw off the yoke of 
the mother country though retaining her lan. 
guage, customs, and religion. The Baby- 
lonians were essentially a peaceful people, 
The Assyrians, on the contrary, the Romans 
of the Kast, delighted in war, and under Tig. 
lath Pileser I. (cirea 1120-1100 B. c.,) they not 
only ruled the whole Euphrates Valley, but 
reached the Mediterranean. Pretty full de- 
tails, and fairly accurate chronology, are avail. 
able for three centuries before this point. We 
know little, however, of Assyria or Babylonia 
daring the reigns of David and Solomon, nor, 
indeed, until the time when Assyrian affairs 
touched Palestine. Just at this juncture, the 
State archives furnish, from B. c. 909 forward, 
numerous details and an exact chronology, 
which serves as a useful check on the dates 
given in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
The zenith of what is commonly called the 
Second Assyrian Empire dates from 732 B. ¢., 
when Tiglath Pileser II. took Damascus, slew 
Razon, and broke the power of Syria, of late 
a sad oppressor of Israel. The only great 
nation which remained unsubdued was Egypt, 
and her cowardly attempts to induce her 
neighbors to revolt against Assyria were at 
last deservedly punished in the destruction of 
Thebes by Assurbanipal (8. c. 666-5, and cf. 
Nahum iii. 8-10.) 

Assurbanipal (B. c. 668 to 626 ?), the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, was the last of the 
great Assyrian monarchs, and the most mag- 
nificent of them all. Bat be will be remem- 
bered less by his conquests and palaces than 
by the great library of 10,000 tablets which 
he caused to be “ written, engraved, and ex- 
plained, and stored in the midst of his palace 
for the inspection of his subjects” at Nineveh. 
Accad and Babylonian literature was studied 
by the Assyrians, just as in later days the 
Romans cultivated the learning of the con- 
quered Grecks. It is from the grammars, 
dictionaries, and translations of this library 
that we have obtained most of our informa- 
tion on Accadian life. It is impossible to de- 
tail the multifarious character of the docu- 
ments discovered, ranging from the private 
will of Sennacherib to a spelling lesson for the 
grand-daughter of Assurbanipal. Suffice it to 
say that we now know Assyrian civilization 
almost as well as we know the not dissimilar 
Chinese life and thought of to-day. More- 
over when we consider that thirty years ago 
no Jewish king was known to have been 
named in foreign documents, and that the 
cuneiform records already deciphered have 
mentioned Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Menahem, Pe- 
kah, Hoshea of Israel ; Azariah, Ahaz, Heze- 
kiah, and Manasseh of Judah, and in every 
respect strikingly illustrate and confirm the 
Scripture narratives of this epoch, we may 
well do honor to the labor of Assyrian scholars, 
and wish them God-speed in their further re- 
searches. 

Exhausted by wars, Assyria rapidly and 


Abrabam’s defeat of Chedorlaomer, King of|finally fell on the death of Assurbanipal. 


Elam (Gen. xiv.), is consonant with known 
invasions of early Babylonia by the Elamites 
of the mountains to the east of the Euphrates. 


About 607 B. c. Nineveh was destroyed, and 
her dominions shared by Babylon on the 
south, the Medes on the east, and Egypt on 
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the south-west. Then, under Nebuchadnezzar, 
Babylon vanquished Egypt, and, after enjoy- 
ing her one brief hour of empire, herself fell 
before Cyrus the Persian, B. o. 539, The/and so to leave people to live as they did be- 
monuments have thrown much light on this|fore, in such tempers and enjoyments as the 
complicated period. Belshazzar’s name has} fashion and spirit of the world approves. But 
been recovered, and perhaps.we may yet hear|as He came down from heaven, altogether 
of some reference to Daniel. divine and heavenly in his own nature, so it 
was to call mankind to a divine and heavenly 
‘ ; : life; to the highest change of their whole 
Brief Spiritual Observations ; : nature and cmp to bo bem again of the 
Extracted from the writings of William Law. | Holy Spirit; to walk in the wisdom and light 
“The greatest danger that new converts|and love of God; and be like Him to the ut- 
are liable to, especially if they are young, | most of their power ; to renounce all the most 
arises from their conceiving something great] plausible ways of the world, whether of great- 
of their conversion, and that great things are| ness, business, or pleasure ; to a mortification 
to follow from it. Hence they are taken up/jof all their most agreeable passions ; and to 
too much with themselves, and the supposed /|live in such wisdom, and purity and holiness, 
designs of God upon them. They enter into|as might fit them to be glorious in the enjoy- 
reasonings and conjectures, how they shall be| ment of God to all eternity.” 
and do something extraordinary ; and so lose| “This is the state of separation from the 
that simplicity of heart, which should think| world, to which all orders of Christians are 
of nothing but of dying to self, that the Spirit|called. They must so far renounce all worldly 
of God might have time and place to create, | tempers, be so far governed by the things of 
and to form all that is wanting in their in-| another life, as to. show that they are truly 
ward man.” and really crucified, dead, and risen with 
“There is nothing more plain and simple|Christ. And it is as necessary for all Chris- 
than the way of religion, if se/f is but kept) tians to conform to this great change of spirit, 
out of it ; and all the perplexities and scruples to be thus in Christ new creatures, as it was 
which pious persons meet with, chiefly arise) necessary that Christ should suffer, die, and 
from some idea they have formed, of a pro-|rise again for our salvation.” 
gress they ought to make in order to be that, 
which self would be. 


“ The Son of God did not come from above, 
to add an external form of worship to the 
several ways of life that are in the world ; 





around and above us—so close that one gen- 
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tleman caught several, seizing them in his 
hands as they flew by. One carried in its bill 
a tiny fish, which we took the liberty of ex- 
amining, and, much to our surprise, found it 
to be no habitant of Ascension waters; so 
that this hungry little Wide-awake—about 
the size of an ordinary pigeon, only more slen- 
der and graceful in form—must have flown 
many a weary mile in search of its prey. We 
restored to him his supper and his liberty. 

“Of course there was competition in egg 
gathering, at which I was singularly unsuc- 
cessful, feeling so confused by the deafening 
noise and so sickened by the strong smell of 
guano, that my wits went a-wool-gathering 
instead.” 

“The thin shell is speckled very much like 
that of the grouse, and is difficult to detect 
on the bare stony ground on which the eggs 
are laid. It is more by the excitement of the 
birds in the neighborhood of their treasures, 
than by anything else, that one discovers 
them; and so bold are they that the female 
will hardly leave her post until actually thrust 
aside. 

“It was very amusing on one occasion. 
Just as we had scared a little hen from her 
solitary egg, her lord and master swooped 
down to defend it, and stood over the treasure 
screaming and flapping his wings in a fury, 


The foregoing extracts from the writings|and threatening to attack any one that dared 
But piety makes little} of William Law, an English Episcopal minis-|approach him. 


I admired his courage so 


progress till it has no schemes of its own, no} ter of the last century, have been principally |much that, had not this been my first find, I 
thoughts or contrivances to be any thing, but} taken from his published letters on religious | certainly would not have robbed him. 


a simple penitent, left wholly and solely, in|subjects; one or two from his well known 
faith and hope, to the Divine goodness.” 


*« We gathered a good many dozens, but the 


work, “ A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy |eggs were by no means so numerous as | had 


“The faith that ascribes all to God, and| Life ;” and the remainder from other parts of|been led to expect. I had been told that it 


expects all from Him, cannot be disappoint-| his writings. 
ed.” 
“To be inwardly attentive to God, while|factory than the above named; but it has 
He is showing the good and the evil, distin-| been refreshing to find so much in the works 
guishing the light from the darkness in our|extracted from, so consonant with sound 
own souls; to listen to the voice of his ever-|spiritual doctrine, and with Christian experi- 
speaking Word, and to watch the movings of| ence. 
his ever-sanctifying Spirit within us, waiting} Leeds, England, 9th mo. 1879. 
and longing in the spirit of prayer, of faith 
and hope, of love and resignation, to be in- 
wardly quickened and revived in the image, 
and according to the likeness of that Son, in 
whom He is well pleased, is the worshipping 
of God with our whole heart and soul, in} Among the relaxations in which our astrono- 
spirit and in truth.” mers indulged in the intervals of their anxious 
“God is always present, and always work-| watching, was a visit to the breeding-grounds 
ing towards the life of the soul, and its de-| of the “Wide-awakes” or * Tropical Swallows,” 
liverance from captivity under flesh and blood.|a small and graceful sea-bird of the Tern 
But this inward work of God, though never| family, which at irregular intervals resorts to 
ceasing or altering, is yet always and only| Ascension to rear its young. Our author 
hindered by the activity of our own nature| says :— 
and faculties ; by bad men through their obe-| “‘ Wide-awake! Wide-awake!’ is the re- 
dience to earthly passions, and by good men/|sponse of thousands of baby birdies to the 
through their striving to be good in their own|encouraging cry of their mothers—‘Come 
wry, by their natural strength, and a multi-|here! Come here!’ in the lessons of first 
plicity of seemingly holy labors and contriv-| flight. The noise they make is certainly ‘fair’ 
ances. Both these sorts of people obstruct|like, hence the names ‘ Wide-awake’ (Sterna 
the work of God upon their own souls. For oo “Wide-awake Fair.’” 
we can co-operate with God no other way,| “The Wide awakes choose their nurseries 
than by submitting to the work of God, and|for the most part among the rocks in the 
seeking, and leaving ourselves to it.” centre of the island. The largest ‘ Fair’ 
“There is nothing that so sanctifies the|which we now visited, lies between Gannet 
heart of man, that keeps us in such habitual| Hill and Riding-school Crater, about three 
love, prayer, and delight in God ; nothing that| miles from Garrison and two miles from Mars 
so kills all the roots of evilin our nature, that} Bay. Here David, attended by Greydon and 
so renews and perfects all our virtues, that|Sam, met us, and so did the Wide-awakes 
fills us with so much love, goodness, and good} with a noisy greeting. Poor little things, 
wishes to every creature, as this faith,—tbat| how they shrieked in their excitement! ‘Io 
God is always present in us—with his Light|say that there were thousands, conveys no 
and Holy Spirit.” idea of the vast multitude of birds that whirled 





* For The Friend.” 
Six Months in Ascension. 
(Concluded from page 82.) 





Several of his books aro more| was customary, on going to the Fair for plun- 
labored in their composition, and less satis-|der, to mark off and clear a space of ground, 


and then to sit down at some little distance 
and smoke a cigar till the birds should lay 
afresh. From the word ‘clear’ I had con- 
ceived an absurd idea of the ground being so 
covered with eggs that it would require step- 
ping not to crush them! This is decidedly 
not so, and, as [ succeeded in finding oaly 
fifteen eggs, I should prefer to say that they 
are scarce. But ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ 
and I must confess that the St. Helena boys, 
who cater for the officers’ mess and for the 
few private families in Garrison, sometimes 
carry off as many as two hundred dozen ina 
morning.”’ 

At another time David and his wife wan- 
dered along the sea-shore examining the oc- 
cupants of the pools of water left by the tide 
among the rocks. One of their “finds” is 
thus described :— 

“While poking at a lovely shelf of pink 
coralline in one of these grottos, trying to dis- 
lodge it, I felt my stick suddenly pulled from 
my grasp. Thinking it must have got fixed 
among the stones in some way, I was about 
to put down my hand to disengage it, when 
to my horror I saw ugly slimy tentacles wind 
themselves round my trusty staff, which was 
now the prey of a cuttle-fish. There was not 
the slightest occasion fur it of course; never- 
theless, I screamed. This was no devil-fish 
of Victor Hugo’s dimensions ; but so hideous 
was the creature, that disgust, not terror, 
possessed me. David, who was at a little 
distance exploring on his own account, con- 
cluded that I had at last sprained my ankle 
—an accident he had been threatening me 
with for some time—and ran quickly to my 
assistance. 
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“* Only an octopus! 
of these before.’ 

“*Yes, but only baby ones, who looked 
innocent enough to be gorged with crabs; this 
is a monster—a fiend !’ 

“ We stood watching him. Clearly my stick 
was not to his liking, for by-and-by he grada- 
ally unwound himself from it and sank sullenly 
down among the coral, looking, as before, 
like a tuft of harmless sea-weed. How I con- 
gratulated myself on not having trusted my 
hand under water! Had I done so, and had 
I been alone, I doubt not that this monster 
of ugliness would have cost me at least a limb, 
for I fear I should have lacked the strength 
and presence of mind to fling him off at once, 
before the ‘suckers’ had seized firm hold— 
the only chance, I believe, of freeing one’s self 
without hurt. David wished to secure our 
big octopus for future contemplation, and 
aimed at him a strong blow, hoping by chance 
to touch his vital part, but he only touched 
his spleen. Immediately on finding himself 
attacked, the creature emitted an inky fluid, 
which turned the clear pool dark as Styx, and 
under cover of this he made his escape, much 
to David’s disappointment, and to my relief.” 

The work of observation was completed a 
few days before the close of the year—and 
the astronomers and their instruments safely 
conveyed to their native land. 


We have seen many 


Modes of Becloning.—The Africans all beckon 
with the hand, to call a person, in a different 
way from what Europeans do. The hand is 
held, as surgeons say, prone, or palm down, 
while we beckon with the hand held supine, 
or palm up; it is quite natural in them, for 
the idea in their mind is to lay the hand on 
the person and draw him towards them. If 
the person wished for is near, say forty yards 
off, the beckoner puts out his right hand on a 
level with his breast, and makes the motion 
of catching the other by shutting the fingers 
and drawing him to himself: if the person is 
further off, this motion is exaggerated by 
lifting up the right hand as high as he can ; 
he brings it down with a sweep towards the 
ground, the hand being still held prone as be- 
fore. In nodding assent they differ from us 
by lifting up the chin instead of bringing it 
down as we do.—Dr. Livingstone. 


Blessed are those who have their minds and 
hearts always exercised by that which leads 
into the fellowship of just men’s spirits made 
perfect ; such have also unity with their words 
and testimonies, left upon record in the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, as it is written by one in the 
Pralms, “ Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners ; nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful; but his delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and therein doth he meditate day 
and night.” 

The same blessed state is to be witnessed 
now, which is more than to read and sing all 
the Psalms; and he is the only blessed man 
that doth these things. 

If Christendom had learned this lesson, 
which they have read and sung; they would 
not have become as a waste howling wilder- 
ness, and as a desert which brings forth no 
fruit to God, having lent their ear to the 
wicked one, and walked in the way of sinners 
so long, till they are brought to believe, that 
it is impossible to walk in any other way, 
while on this side the grave. 
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Those that obey this wicked one, lend their 
ear to him ; and those that commit sin, walk 
in the way of sinners.— }Villiam Shewen. 


Selected. 
“EXAMINE THYSELF.” 


Again a day has come and gone, 
Again have night’s dark shades crept on; 
What battles hast thou lost, or won ? 

My soul, look back and see! 


How hast thou done each duty small ? 

How hast thou fought against sin’s thrall ? 

Hast thou this day given Christ the all 
*Twas in thy power to give? 


For what lost sinner didst thou pray ? 
What wand’ring sheep of Christ’s astray 
Hast thou led back unto the way 

Of peace and liberty ? 


My soul, do thou, with thought sincere, 
Work out with trembling and with fear, 
Thine own salvation, till ’tis clear 
That thou art Christ’s alone. 
: —American Messenger. 


Selected. 
AUTUMN. 


O breezy, bright September days 
With sunshine overflowing, 
I would that I could sing your praise 
In truly sympathetic lays,— 
As tender and as glowing ! 


Your asters by the wayside nod 
In many a purple cluster ; 

Your gentians star the grassy sod, 

And far and near your golden-rod 
Displays its lavish lustre. 


With keen delight the eye perceives 

Your orchards ripe and mellow,— 
The corn-fields bristling with your sheaves— 
Your charm upon the forest-leaves 

In crimson and in yellow! 


What matter if it means decay, 
And desolation follows?— 
The golden glory of the day 
For me will never fade away 
From these green hills and hollows. 


I did not see them when the spring 
With fairy-feet tripped over; 

Or when the rose was blossoming, 

And honey-bees began to sing 
Above the summer’s clover. 


Nor shall I feel the blank despair 
Of winter creeping nigh them; 
Before the crimson boughs are bare, 

Before the asters purpling there 
Grow sere, my feet will fly them. 


Far off where city walls are set 
In crowded ranks together, 
I shall behold his forces met, 
And—heedless of them all—forget 
The wild and wintry weather. 


For your delight will linger still, 
O fair, O sweet September ! 
Tn fire-lit dusks mine eyes at will 
Shall see your bloom upon the hill, 
Your lights and darks remember. 


And could the joy you bring to me 
But find its fit expression, 
Whoso my little verse might see, 
His heart would thrill in sympathy, 
And own a like possession. 
—M. Bradley. 


Selected. 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 


Time hath no power to bear away 
Thine image from my heart, 

No scenes that mark life’s onward way 
Can bid it hence depart. 

Yet while our souls with sorrow riven 
Mourn, loved and lost, for thee, 

We raise our tearful eyes to Heaven 
And joy that thou art free! 


We miss thee from the band so dear, 
That gathers round the hearth ; 

We listen still thy voice to hear, 
Amid our household mirth. 

We gaze upon thy vacant chair, 
Thy form we cannot see; 

We start to find thou art not there 
And joy that thou art free. 


A thousand old familiar things 
Within our childhood’s home, 

Speak of the cherished absent one 
Who never more can come. 

They wake with mingled joy and pain 
Fond memories of thee ; 

We would not call thee back again, 
We joy that thou art free! 


Amid earth’s conflict, woe and care— 
When dark our path appears, 

’Tis sweet to know thou canst not share 
Our anguish or our tears ; 

That on thy head no more shall fall 
The storms we may not flee; 

Oh safely sheltered from them all 
We joy that thou art free. 


For thou hast gained a brighter land, 
And death’s dark stream is past, 

Thine are the joys of God’s right hand 
That shall forever last. 

A crown is on thine angel brow, 
Thine eyes thy king shall see, 

Thy home is with the blessed now, 
We joy that thou art free! 


The following letter was written by George 
3rd to Dr. Cornwallis, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, upon the occasion of his hearing of 
unseemly dissipation in the palace of the arch- 
bishop :— 

“ My good Lord Prelate,—I could not delay 
giving you the notification of the grief and 
concern with which I was affected at receiv- 
ing authentic information that routs have 
made their way into your palace; at the same 
time I must signify to you my sentiments on 
the subject, which hold these levities and vain 
dissipations as utterly inexpedient, if not un- 
lawful, to pass in a residence for many cen- 
turies devoted to divine studies, religious re- 
tirement, and the extensive exercise of charity 
and benevolence. I add, in a place where so 
many of your predecessors have led their lives 
in such sanctity as bas thrown lustre on the 
pure religion they professed and adorned. 
From the dissatisfaction with which you must 
perceive I behold these improprieties, not to 
speak in barsher terms, and on still more pious 
principles, I trust you will suppress them im- 
mediately, so that I may not have occasion to 
show any further mark of my displeasure, or 
to interpose in a different manner. May God 
take your Grace under his Almighty protec- 
tion. I remain, my lord primate, 

Your gracious friend, G. R.” 


Not Foiled. —That was a capital lesson 
which Prof. Faraday taught one of his students 
in the lecture-room after some chemical ex- 
periments. The lights had been put out ia 
the hall, and by accident some article dropped 
on the floor from the professor's hand. The 
professor lingered behind, endeavoring to pick 
it up. ‘* Never mind,” said the student, “it 
is of no consequence to-night, sir, whether 
we find it orno.” ‘“Thatis true,” replied the 
professor, ‘‘ but it is of grave consequence to 
me, as a principle, that | am not foiled in my 
determination to find it.” Perseverance can 
sometimes equal genius in its results. “There 
are only two creatures,” says the Eastern 
proverb, “that can surmount the pyramids— 
the eagle and the snail.”—Zachange. 
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Conversion of Brownlow North. 

The“Recordsand Recollections of Brownlow 
North,” by K. Moody Stewart, states that till 
he was nearly forty-five years old, he lived 
“according to the course of this world,” and 
then it pleased God to call him by his grace. 
One nightin the year 1854, he was playing at 
cards, and had a sensation of sudden illness, 
which made him think he was going todie. He 
said to bis son, “I am a dead man; take me 
up-stairs.” He threw himself on his bed. He 
says, “ My first thought then was: Now, what 
will my forty-four years of following the de- 
vices of my own heart profit me? Ina few 
minutes, I shall be in hell, and what good will 
all these things do me, for which I have sold 
my soul? At that moment I felt constrained 
to pray, but it was merely the prayer of the 
coward, a cry for mercy. I was not sorry for 
what I had done, but I wasafraid of the punish 
ment of my sin. And yetstill there was some- 
thing trying to prevent me putting myself on 
my knees to call for mercy, and that was the 
presence of the maid-servant in the room, 
lighting my fire. Though J did not believe 
at that time I had ten minutes to live, and 
knew there was no possible hope for me but 
in the mercy of God, and that if I did not 
seek that mercy I could not expect to have 
it, yet such was the nature of my heart and 
my spirit within me, that it was a balance 
with me, a thing to turn this way or that, I 
could not tell how, whether I should wait till 
that woman left the room, or whetber I should 
fall on my knees and cry for mercy in her 
presence. By the grace of God | did put 
myself on my knees before that girl, and I 
believe it was the turning point with me.” 
* * * On the following day he publicly 
announced to his friends that he had become 
a changed man. His biography says: 

“The announcement made by Brownlow 
North to his old friends of his sudden change, 
whether orally or in writing, created no small 
sensation among them. Some thought he 
had gone out of his mind, others thought it 
was a temporary impression or excitement, 
and that it would soon pass off, and this was 
specially the case with those of them who 
were acquainted with his previous convictions 
and temporary reformations, while in some 
of the newspapers it was even said, after he 
began his public work, that the whole thing 
was done for a wager, and that he had taken 
a bet to gather a certain number of thousands 
or ten thousands of hearers in a given time. 
So little do carnal men understand the work- 
ings of the Spirit of God, even when they see 
the most striking and manifest proofs of it. 
Not only did worldly people stand in doubt 
of him, but Christian people stood aloof from 
him for a time, and he underwent the trying 
ordeal of St. Paul, when he essayed to join 
himself to the disciples, recorded in Acts ix. 
26, to whose case his own experience of God’s 
sovereign awakening power had borne a very 
marked resemblance. B. North recorded this 
similarity of his case to that of Saul of Tarsus, 
in a marginal note on Jobn iv. 27. ‘Upon 
this came Jesus’ disciples, and marveled that 
He talked with tlie wonian.’ It is often a 
marvel to disciples in every age, the people 
Christ speaks to. When Paul was converted, 
they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he wasa disciple. So it was with Brown- 
low North, and no wonder; yet for all that 
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glory! So on the remark of Festus to Paul at 
his trial (Acts xxvi. 24), that the apostle was 
‘beside himself’ ‘and mad,’ he notes from his 
own experience, ‘Christians in all ages have 
been called mad; but who was the most mad, 
Paul or Festus?’ and at verse 22, when Paul 
said that it was by the help of God that he 
had continued from the day of his conversion 
until that day, he doubly underlines Paul's 
words, and adds, ‘It was God who enabled 
him to continue. Give Him the glory, and 
trust in Him, and he will enable me.’ But 
some at least of bis old Christian friends, who 
had known the history of his careless, god- 
less days, and the history of his religious im- 
pressions, stood by him, and encouraged him 
at this crisis of his life. One of these, after 
describing her arrival at Dallas, writes: ‘He 
was soon obliged to go on a mission of kind- 
ness promised to godless friends (for he was 
by nature kind and generous). His family 
were fearful of his health, and he did not 
seem fit to go, for such a mental revolution 
bad acted on his frame, but no one else I 
found could do it. I asked him to let me 
hear soon from him. He wrote from Inver- 
ness, and his note contained a few words: ‘I 
am kept. Yours, &.’ And ‘I am kept’ 
were long the last words in his notes to me.” 
“Thus suddenly arrested, awakened, and 
reformed, it must not be supposed that Brown- 
low North as rapidly found peace in believing 
in the Saviour. As we have already indicated, 
he underwent a very severe and prolonged 
period of deep spiritual conflict, which made 
the strong man become feeble through the 
intensity of his emotion, and the protracted- 
ness of his distress. With him it was of a 
truth the strong man striving, and striving 
with all the powers of his being, and the 
faculties of his mind and spirit, to enter in at 
the straight gate ; while he wrestled not only 
against the flesh and blood of his whole nature, 
but, as he himself felt, against principalities, 
against powers, and against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world. (Eph. vi. 12.) * * 
“During this long period he read nothing 
but the Bible, not even looking at a news- 
aper. Charles G. Scott mentions that B. 
North told bim that at that time he was so 
engrossed with the concerns of his soul, that 
although the Crimean war was raging, its 
thrilling events were all unknown to him, and 
that one day when the country was ringing 
with the battle of Inkermann, happening to 
be travelling on the outside of a stage-coach, 
he overheard a conversation about the great 
battle which had been fought, and of which 
he knew nothing, so entirely absorbed was he 
in the greater and more terrible conflict that 
was raging within bisown breast. * * 
“Still fierce temptations beset him, and 
much darkness beclouded his soul for many 
months after this. He tells us that on the 
day already referred to, the 21st verse of John 
v. struck him very powerfully as he read, 
‘The Son quickeneth whom He will.’ He 
saw it was a certainty that if he received the 
kingdom of God as a little child, since Christ 
could quicken whom He would, He coald 
quicken him. Atleast he felt that he might be 
saved, for he had found one who was able to 
save anybody, and therefore could save him. 
* * * * * * * * * 
“During these long, dark months he was 
often sorely tempted to deny the very being 


he does believe that the Lord had spoken|of God, and to find relief in Atheism from 
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struggles of his soul toward the light for 
which he was vainly, as it seemed to him, 
groping. We have heard him tell how at 
this momentous period of his history, the 
suggestion that there was no God, and that 
his existence, was a mere fable, often so per- 
sistently pressed itself upon him, even when 
on his knees in prayer, that he felt as if Satan 
were at his elbow, constantly whispering, 
‘There is no God, there is no God!’ that he 
would then have to rise from his knees and 
walk up and down the little gravel’ path in 
his back garden at Elgin for hours, almost 
like one demented, iterating and reiterating 
the words, ‘God is, there is a God,’ in reply 
to these temptations of the devil or of his 
own heart; until enabled once more to realize 
his existence, he returned to his devotion. It 
might be when he went out into the street 
upon some business; perhaps before he was 
aware, his faith in the existence of God again 
would fail, and, planged into a sea of doubt 
and distress, he would return to repeat his 
whole wrestling and struggling until God 
satisfied him once more of the truth of his 
existence. It was a trying ordeal to go 
through ; but when once the way of escape 
from this temptation was opened to him in 
God’s good time, it left his foot planted upon 
a rock which never trembled beneath bim, 
and gave him a manly, almost a Titanic grasp 
of the truth of the being of God, which added 
vivid color and character to his preaching. 

“ At one critical time during this period of 
soul conflict he stated in one of his addresses, 
that the question, ‘ Believest thou that I am 
able to do this?’ was made a word of life to 
him. He writes: ‘I was almost despairing. 
The only thing that kept my head above 
water was the promise, “ Him that cometh to 
Me I will in no wise cast out.” I repeated it 
again and again, and prayed very earnestly, 
when the word came to me with sach power, 
and with such a rebuke, ‘ Believest thou that 
I am able to do this?’ He was able, and I 
believed Him, and He did it.” 

“The above text (John vi. 37) was one 
which he never wearied of quoting, to which 
he never failed in public and in private to 
direct the anxious and returning sinner, and 
no words are oftener written on the pages of 
his private Bible than those which, like the 
old woman, he could mark as both ‘ tried and 
proved,’ ‘ Him that cometh to Me I will in no 
wise cast out.’ 

** At length he was delivered out of all his 
distresses and perplexities. Hesays: ‘I was 
many months in trouble about my soul, though 
I need not have been as many hours, if I had 
only had faith to believe in Jesus Christ, and 
to make my own heart a liar; but my own 
heart told me that I was the chief of sinners, 
that Paul, who called himself the chief, was 
not to be compared—no neither was he—to 
me, and that there could be no hope for me ; 
and for months I belicved my own heart.’” 

The experience of Brownlow North strik- 
ingly corroborates the Scripture declaration, 
that faith is the gift of God. His long con- 
tinued wrestling for the Divine blessing was 
itself an evidence of the possession of a degree 
of faith, for nothing else could have enabled 
him to persevere in his hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. His remark, “I was many 
months in trouble about my soul, though I 
need not have been as many hours, if I only 
had faith to be-:ieve in Jesus Christ,’’ indicates 
that he did not, when he wrote it, fully realize 
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how entirely dependant we are on the Lord for|to-day is about what it was in the days of 


all spiritual power; that without his help we 
cannot exercise true faith orany other spiritual 
quality. Doubtless the Lord saw it meet for 
his refinement to subject him for a long time 
to the “ ministration of condemnation,” which 
humbles the soul and prepares it for the re- 
ception of other gifts; and until this had been 
accomplished, and he in measure prepared to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this 


the Divine favor was withheld. There was 
no way in which this could have been ob- 
tained but by patient endurance of the Lord’s 
judgments, and looking unto Him for help 
and deliverance. 

“Tt was with deep sorrow and humiliation, 
that on one occasion he alluded to himself as 
being like the man who was above forty years 
of age, on whom the miracle of healing was 
showed (Acts iv. 22.) On the first page of 
the New Testament which he began to use 
on the New Year's day, 1855, is the affecting 
inscription, written apparently at first in pen- 
cil, and afterwards traced in ink; ‘B. North, 
a man whose sins crucified the Son of God,’ 
And his words and manner alike, in alluding 
to his having been as one born out of due 
time, proved that the deepest feeling was— 

“*¢ Alas, that Iso lately knew Thee, 
Thee so worthy: of the best ; 
Nor had sooner turned to view Thee, 
Truest good, and only rest ! 


The more I love, I mourn the more 
That I did not love before.’ ” 


Religious Items, &e. 
Decrease in Church Membership.—Tho Chris- 


tian, of London, has the following: ‘ The 
Wesleyan Church has this year to report a 
considerable decrease iu the number of its 
members. It will not be possible to state the 
figures with exactness until the official return 
has been prepared, but enough is known to 
awaken earnest reflection. Manufacturing 
districts and agricultural districts present the 
same appearance. Districts as diverse as Bir- 
mingham and Cornwall, as Bedford and Leeds, 
have similarly suffered. Wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores are not readily discern- 
able, but the whole head seems sick and the 
whole heart faint. We suspect that when the 
circuit returns are published it will be found 
that in some circuits where there are stationed 
ministers who have long been remarkable for 
success, decreases have occurred.” 

Immorality.—The WN. Y. Tribune, in speak- 
ing of the immorality so lamentably prevalent, 
asserts, that “The mass of the people are 
decent and God-fearing ; the instinct of the 
American woman is to be modest and pure. 
Human nature is no coarser or less reverent 
than in the days of our grandfathers. Our 
literature is purer than it was then.” It gives 
as one cause of the evils of which it complains, 
the increased familiarity with vice and its 
effects which is tolerated in the newspapers 
of the day, and even in the conversation of 
the family circle; and adds, “ The very air is 
poisoned in which our children live. No legis- 
lation, no single reform can touch this disease 
any more than it could cure the malaria which 
slays its victims by the thousand. It is for 
each family to clean and sweeten their own 
household.” 

Jewish Population.— According to official 
data, the total number of the Hebrew race 
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King David—between six and seven millions. 
There are in Europe about 5,000,000, in Asia 
200,000, in Africa over 80,000, and in America 
from a million to a million and a half. The 
present population of Jerusalem is given as 
13,500 Jews, 7,000 Mabommedans and 5,000 
Christians. 

Spread of Protestantism in France.—The 
Secretary of the Central Evangelical Society 


member every statistic necessary for their 
discourse would be almost impossible without 
some arbitrary aid, and the necessity for this 
led to the adoption of the Quipu; which was 
a cord about two feet long, composed of dif. 
ferent colored threads slightly twisted to- 
gether, from which smaller threads were sus- 
pended in the manner of a fringe. These 
threads were of different colors and were tied 
into knots. The colors denoted sensible ob- 


of Paris states that, if they had means, they|jects; for instance white represented silver; 
present world, a sense of acceptance and of|could found a new Protestant place of wor- 


ship every week, so eager are tho people all 
through Southern France toaccept the gospel. 
The Episcopal Register says :—‘ Theatres 
are maintained for the amusement of the peo- 
ple, and in many cases churches are managed 
80 as to present somewhat similar attractions. 
The music is controlled and intended to satisfy 
those whose tastes have been cultivated by 
the opera, and in large measure in the same 
style of music. The decorations are such as 
are adapted to satisfy the same or similar 
tastes. In the pulpit there is much that is 
dramatic and entertaining. When will we 
learn that the church is not intended merely 
to keep the minds of men occupied with seri- 
ous subjects, but by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to produce devout affections, to enkindle 
longings after holiness, and to be the means 
of conveying that grace without which men 
cannot lead godly, righteous or sober lives.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 

The Quipu.—A short time since we saw in 
the possession of a friend some valuable relics 
which had been forwarded to him from Peru. 
These antiquities were a portion of a costume, 
some silver and bone beads, a wooden needle, 
a piece of bread, and what is believed to be a 
part of a Quipu, which were all obtained from 
the grave of one of the Incas, and must have 
been placed with the embalmed body centuries 
ago. They were in wonderful preservation, 
owing no doubt to their being buried together 
in the sand. 

The scrap of garment which had envelopod 
the mummy was like coarse canvas, and inter- 
woven with it were small but beautiful yellow 
feathers, resembling those of the canary. The 
remaining antiquities were easily named, ex- 
cept what appeared to be a bunch of different 
colored threads. We at first thought they 
appertained to the shuttle, but could not 
understand why the various colors should be 
in the same skein; and then we remembered 
that in lieu of an alphabet, the Peruvians used 
the Quipu. 

The absence of an alphabet amongst the 
Peruvians at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest must have forcibly struck the scholars 
of that time, especially as the invaders found 
a powerful nation, far advanced in civilization 
under the despotic though paternal rule of 
the Incas. The laws of the country were 
suitablo to the condition of the people, the 
science of agriculture was well advanced, 
mines were opened and worked, the palaces 
of the Incas are described as magnificent, 
bridges were constructed, woolen and cotton 
goods were fabricated, yet, the nation pos- 
sessed no characters for a written language. 

Among the Peruvians men were specially 
appointed to learn and recount the history 
and personal adventures of the Inca, and of 
his forefathers; and these men, called Amantas, 
had the duty of giving instruction to the sons 
of the nobility. That these men should ro- 


yellow, gold. The knots served instead of 
ciphers, and could be combined in such a man- 
ner as to represent numbers to any amount 
they required. 

When our readers are reminded that the 
Peruvians were very exact statisticians—in- 
asmuch as they registered every birth and 
death, and kept account of all agricultural 
produce—the important use of the Quipu 
among them is apparent.—Leisure Hour. 

An Elephant’s Revenge.—The next time I 
met the elephant in camp was when the 
Maharajah Dhuleef Sing was coming down 
from Lahore to Futtehghur, attended by his 
tutor, Sir John Login, some of the sirdars, 
and a large escort. He had handsome large 
tents for himself and his suite, and elephants 
were required for carrying them. After de- 
positing the tents in Futtehgbur the escort 
was returning to Meerut accompanied by the 
elephants that were no longer required. With 
these was a motley group of servants, &c., 
also not wanted. Along with them was a 
fine middle aged Sikh Fakeer who had fured 
well while in the retinue of the Maharajah, 
but on the return he was not in such good com- 
pany, and found himself rather hard up. He 
therefore thought he could not do better than 
help himself to one of the cakes, a quarter 
inch thick and one foot in diameter, a pile of 
which was supplied every evening to each of 
the elephants. He was too sacred a character 
for the mahout or any other native to inter- 
fere with, and as long as no European eye 
was upon him he found it quite easy to supply 
all his wants from this source. One evening, 
however, he tried the experiment once too 
often. As was his wont, he went carelessly 
up to the pile that had been set before a small 
female elephant and took up oneof her favorite 
cakes. Whether remembering his former of- 
fences or not it is hard to say, but she caught 
him in the act, pulled him down with her 
trunk, and put her foot upon him. A number 
of men saw what had happened, but it was 
all too suddenly and unexpectedly done to be 
avoided or prevented, On running up they 
found the man grievously hurt and unable to 
move. He was put into a dhoolie at once 
and carried to the hospital, where he pre- 
sented a very remarkable appearance. He 
was blown out to an enormous size with air 
under his skin. His arms were almost as 
large as thighs, and his lower limbs and body 
were proportionately distended. His lips and 
cheeks were so distended and tight that he 
could not speak ; and his eyelids firmly closed, 
through both upper and lower lid being swollen 
and tense. He could bend no joint in his 
body, but lay stiff and straight-on his back. 
The elephant was said to have put her foot 
on his chest, but there was no external mark 
of injury. It was clear however that she 
must have broken some of his ribs and driven 
the ends of one or more of them into his 
lungs. Acting on this belief the man’s chest 
was bandaged up. The swelling subsided 





and it was found eight ribs were broken. He 
continued to mend, and thanks to a grand 
constitution was able to start for homé in six 
weeks. It is hardly likely that be or his 
friends sought to interfere again with the 
elephant’s evening meal.—Leisure Hour. 

Antiquity of Glass.—A small specimen of pure 
glass in the British Museum is a moulded lion’s 
head, the manufacture of which is dated pre- 
vious to 2000 B. c. The invention of glazing 

oltery is assigned to the Phenicians by 

liny; fragments have been found bearing 
the inscription of early Egyptian monarchs, 
possibly of the Ist dynasty. The modern 
art of glass-blowing appears to have been 
known at a very early date, as half obliterated 
scenes of the 5th dynasty were found in a 
tomb at Sakkara.—Scientific American. 

An Archeological Expedition.—T he editor of 
Les Mondes, Paris, proposes the fitting out of 
an expedition to go in search of the “ eloquent 
remains of the Egyptian cavalry buried in the 
Red Sea, with their chariots, horses, horse- 
men, treasures, &c.” He believes the remains 
may be found by digging, and will be in an 
excellent state of preservation owing to the 
action of the salt in which they are buried. 
lt is proposed to form a sort of joint stock 
company, the bonds to bear no interest, but 
the stockholders to be reimbursed by a di- 
vision of the money procured from the sale of 
the discovered treasures.— Scientific American. 

[The scheme is a wild one.—Eps ] 

The Memory.—It has been observed that 
inferior races of mankind, as the negroes, 
Chinese, &., have more memory than those 
of a higher type of civilization; women more 
than men; youths than adalts, (the faculty 
being well developed in childhood and attains 
its maximum about the 14th or 15th year,) 
feeble invalids of a lymphatic temperament 
more than strong; peasants more than citizens, 
and the clergy more than the laity. Also, 
the memory remains intact in diseases of the 
left side of the brain and is much affected in 
those of the right. 

We remember better in the morning than 
in the evening, in summer than in winter, in 
warm than in cold climates. From a physio- 
logical point of view memory is diminished 
by over-feeding, physical exercise, and educa- 
tion,—in this sense, that the illiterate have 
proverbially more memory than those who 
know how to read and write.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 

A writer in the New York Times gives the 
following as the proper means to be employed 
to recover a person in a faint: “ When a per 
son faints, or feels like fainting, he should be 
placed at once in a horizontal position—laid 
flat on the floor—and have a little cold water 
dashed in his face. This isthe easiest, quickest, 
and surest way to recover from fainting. In 
this position the heart has less labor to per- 
form in pamping the blood to the brain than 
in the upright position. A few years since a 
lady died in a dentist’s chair, after having 
some teeth extracted, she having fainted. It 
was proved at the coroner’s inquest that after 
the lady had fainted she was kept seated in 
the dentist’s chair for ten minutes—probably 
the blood ranning down her throat. If the 
dentist had had the presence of mind to lift 
her out of the chair, allow the blood to ran 
from her mouth, laid her flat on the floor, and 
dashed a little water in her face, she would 
in all probability have recovered. It is a 
difficult thing to recover from a dead faint 
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while the body is in an upright position. The 
London Lancet mentions the case of a woman 
who fainted on a race-course, when the by- 
standers placed her in an upright position 
against the fence. A physician happening 
along stretched her flat on the ground, and 
she recovered. Let every person who reads 
this remember that a fainting person should 
be instantly placed in a horizontal position.” 
Soule, of Elgin, Ill, is in his third year of 
frog farming, and his first crop is now being 
marketed. e has an acre and a quarter 
devoted to frog industry. The kind grown is 
the “ Goslia frog,” much larger than the com- 
mon sort. He will next season furnish St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati with frogs, 
and is confident of success in the business. 


What Became of Them.—An Qhio corre- 
spondent of the Tennessee Good Templar gives 
the following sad illustration of the wages of 
sin. 

Forty years ago I noted down ten drinkers, 
six young men and four boys. I saw the boys 
drink beer and buy cigars in what was then 
called a “grocery” or “‘doggery.” I ex- 
pressed my disapprobation, but the seller gave 
a coarse reply. He continued the business, 
and in fifteen years he died of delirium tremens, 
leaving not five dollars. 

I never lost sight of those ten, only as the 
clods of the valley hid their bodies from hu- 
man vision. Of the six young men, one died 
of delirium tremens and one in a drunken fit ; 
two died of discase produced by their excesses 
before they reached the meridian of lite; two 
of them left families not provided for, and two 
sons are drunkards. Of the two remaining, 
one is a miserable wreck, and the other a 
drinker in some better condition. 

Of the four boys, one who had a good 
mother grew up a sober man ; one was killed 
by a club in a drunken broil; one has served 
two terms in the penitentiary; and one has 
drank himself into an inoffensive dolt, whose 
family bas to provide for him. 

ccennneslipapnindi 

Keep your conscience tender—tender as the 
eye that closes its lid against an atom of dust, 
or as the sensitive plant which shrinks and 
shuts its leaves not merely at the rude touch 
of a finger, but at the breath of a moth. 
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In a late number of The Christian Advocate, 
we find an editorial headed, “ Only believe,” 
which attributes salvation exclusively to the 
exercise of fuith, by which a new life is re- 
ceived; and asserts that the power of the 
Spirit ‘remakes us on the sole condition of 
believing.” It says, “The battle-ery of the 
New Testament is—‘ Only believe.’’’ Good 
works are not ignored, but are spoken of as 
the fruits of the regenerate life. 

We refer to this subject because we believe 
similar views are at times advanced by some 
of our own members. We believe they do 
not clearly or fully describe the actual work 
of Grace in the transformation of man from a 
fallen to a regenerated state; and are liable 
to be so understood as to lead an inquirer into 
error and spiritual danger. 

That faith is essential, is so clearly stated 
in the Bible, and so fully in accord with the 
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experience of all true Christians, that we do 
not suppose any one who is practically ac- 
quainted with real religion can hold any other 
doctrine. But that “believing”’ is “the sole 
condition” necessary for regeneration and 
salvation, is neither consistent with Scripture 
nor experience. 

The apostle James distinctly asserts—“ By 
works a man is justified and not by faith 
only.” “ Faith without works is dead,” and 
therefore can have no saving power when 
alone. Indeed saving faith is no mere intel- 
lectual operation that can be performed at 
our own will, but is expressly declared to be 
the gift of God. 

Our holy Lord Jesus Christ, by his Spirit, 
shines into the hearts of mankind, even in 
very early years, showing people what is right 
and what is wrong, reproving for sin, and 
seeking to draw them into communion with 
God. The earliest exercise of faith is in the 
reception of these teachings and leadings ; in 
turning to, believing in and obeying them. 
The same mental process may be regarded as 
one of those “good works” wrought by the 
power of the Spirit through our yielding our- 
selves to its operation. Faith and works are 
thus inseparably connected together in the 
work of righteousness in its very begining 
within us—and they are never separated in 
the whole course of all sound spiritual pro- 
gress. 

The apostle Paul declares, “ By Grace are 
ye saved, through faith, and that not of your- 
selves ; it is the gift of God ;” and again, “God 
so loved the world, that He sent his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believetn on Him 
might not perish but have everlasting life.” 
No one who gives due weight to these pre- 
cious texts can hope to merit salvation by 
any thing that he can do of himself. The real 
Christian must ever cast all his crowns at the 
foot of the Divine throne, and join the an- 
gelic throng in ascribing all honor and glory 
und power unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. Yet it is very 
possible for one who has not yet turned with 
full purpose of heart to the Lord, and who is 
unwilling to give up his own will in some 
particulars, so to misapply these texts as to 
think himself in a saved state, while in a state 
of disobedience to the Lord’s requirings. The 
faith on which such lean is not of a Divine 
and saving nature, and will fail them in the 
time of need. 

‘The coming and sufferings of Christ are de- 
clared to have taken place in order “ that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.’ He not only suffered for our sins in 
that prepared body, but He now operates in 
our hearts to purify us from our sins; giving 
power unto as many as will receive Him in 
his spiritual appearance within them, to re- 
pent of and forsake all unrighteousness, and 
thus to come into the number of the redeemed 
of the Lord. This power comes from Him 
alone—so that it is very true that we are 
saved “by Grace,” and not of oarselves. 


The apostle Paul declares in his second 
epistle to the Corinthians, “ For our rejoicing 
is this, the testimony of our conscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 


+have had our conversation in the world.” 


There can be no more precious experience 
than that here referred to—even an habitual 
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walking in and under the power and govern- 
ment of the Spirit of the Redeemer, and know- 
ing “the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus to set us free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

Those who have been brought into this 
condition are not freed from their share of 
the trials and sufferings incident to this state 
of existence. The same apostle, in the same 
epistle speaks of himself as being ‘troubled 
on every side,’’ “perplexed,” ‘ persecuted” 
and “cast down ;” yet, he says, “we faint 
not,” being sustained by the heart-cheering 
confidence that “our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

Among the memoranda of Job Scott, is this 
entry: “Thankful for preservation, and beg- 
ging to be preserved; much broken off from 
all creaturely dependence, and all human, all 
earthly consolation ; caring very little where 
I am or may be; what I amor may be about, 
or what does or may happen to me; so that 
in and through all I may be preserved from 
all sin. I scarce have any wish about my 


life, whether I may live long or be soon re- 
leased ; whether | may have little or much of 
this world; little or much toil of body or 
mind ; little or mach of the favors and friend- 
ship, or the frowns and reproaches of man; 
so that through all I may dwell steadfastly 
given up to the will of my God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep Srates.—It is estimated that 50,000 men 
and women are employed in Philadelphia in the manu- 
facture of clothing, and 20,000,000 suits are made there 
every year. Cutting machines are being introduced 
into nearly all the manufactories; these have a capa- 
city for cutting nearly eighteen hundred garments in 
twelve hours, Buttonholes can be worked by machinery 
at the rate of about one hundred and eighty per hour. 
An instance of the value of machinery in expediting 
manufacture, is affurded in the fact that an establish- 
ment where cutting and buttonhole machines are used, 
turns out one hundred suits, ready for wear, within 
twelve hours. 

A press dispatch from Bradford, Pa., states that as 
much as 150,000 gallons of petroleum are wasting every 
day in the McKean county oil regions. The tanks with 
capacity for several million barrels, were filled to over- 
flowing. The United Tidewater Pipe Line, has iron 
tankage in the Bradford district, for 3,000,000 barrels 
of oil, and are able to take care of all the oil of indi- 
viduals and companies owning tankage in connection 
with them. The heavy loss falls on small producers 
who cannot afford to build tanks. In some parts of the 
region, streams were dammed and the oil thus collected 
set on fire. Heavy losses to derricks and other pro- 
perty have resulted from fires occasioned by sparks 
from locomotives, and from firing by tramps and ma- 
licious persons. 

The Belgenland made her last trip, from Antwerp to 
the dock at Jersey City, in 10 days, 21 hours and 20 
minutes. 

According to the estimates of the President of the 
State Vinecultural Society, there are now 60,000 acres 
in California covered with vineyards. It is said $30,- 
— are invested in these interests, including the 

and. 

Official returns of the vote for members of the Ohio 
Legislature, give the Republicans 7 majority in the 
Senate and 24 in the House, or 31 majority on joint 
ballot 

The body of a man found on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, has been recognized to be the person who 
accompanied Wise in his last balloon ascension. 

The foreign immigration continues to show a large 
increase, the arrivals at Castle Garden on the 25th ult. 
numbering 1028 ; total for the week 4991. 

The amount of grain afloat on the canal between 
Buffalo and Oswego, on the 25th ult., coming towards 
tidewater, was: wheat, 2,238,000 bushels; corn, 790,000 
bushels ; oats, 102,000 bushels; barley, 382,000 bushels ; 


Eighteen million bushels of bituminous coal are de- 
tained in the river at Pittsburg on account of the want 
of water; and there is great scarcity of coal at all the 
cities on the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 25th ult., was 248: 155 being adults 
and 93 children. In New York, for the same period, 
the mortality was 509, an increase of 94 compared with 
the preceding week ; this increase is said to be due to 
to an unusual mortality from diseases of a pulmonary 
character. 

Markets, &c.—The following were quotations on the 
25th ult. U.S. sixes, 1881, 105$; do. 5’s, registered, 
102$ ; coupon, 103}; 4}’s, 1891, 106; 4’s, 1907, 102}. 

Cotton continues in fair demand and prices were 
rather firmer. Sales of middlings at 11} a 11} cts. per 
pound. 

Petroleam.—Crude, 7 cts. in barrels, and refined 7% 
cts., for export, and 8 cts. per gallon for home use. 
Linseed oil, 70 a 75 cts. 

Flour.—Sales of 1800 barrels, including Penna. and 
Minnesota extra, at $6.75 a $7.25; western do. do., at 
$7 a $7.50; patent, $7.75.a $9. Rye flour, $6. Corn 
meal, $3.25. 

Grain.— Wheat, red, $1.45; amber, $1.47. Rye, 92 
93 cts. Corn, 62 a 63 cts. Oats, mixed, 43 a 44 cts. ; 
white, 45 a 46 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 
65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle.—The market active and prices well main- 
tained. Sales at3a5 cts.,astoquality. Hogs, 5} a 6} 
~ per pound. Sheep, 4} a 5 cts. per pound as to con- 

ition. 

Fore1cn.—The Paris Gaulois publishes an interview 
with Gladstone, in which he says, that in the event of 
a Liberal victory at the next election in England, he 
himself would only resume office if forced to do so by 
his fellow countrymen. Hedeprecated contention with 
Russia about Afghanistan, and said he believed there 
would not be any ; that India had nothing to fear from 
Russia, which had as much as she can do to hold her 
conquests in Turkestan, The Austro-German Alliance 
was doubtless intended as a check to Russia, but too 
much account must not be made of it, as Prince Bis- 
marck would abandon it as readily as he had abandoned 
parliamentary parties which had served his purpose. 
England’s road to India, he said, must be retained by 
keeping up her maritime supremacy. 

Lord Hartington, in addressing a meeting of Liberals 
at Manchester on the 24th ult., said, “ England’s policy 
should not be an imitation of the policy of any other 
Power. That alliance ought to be used for the purpose 
of forming and joining in a combination of the States 
of Europe, framed for the purpose of preserving the 
peace and independence of Europe, repressing the ag- 
gressive ambition of any power, protecting the weak 
against the strong, the free against the oppressed. This 
is the policy which has always been in the main adopted 
by the Liberal party. It has not been the policy of the 
present Government.” 

The distress in Hungary is very great. The Govern- 
ment has suspended the collection of taxes until the 
next harvest, in 57 towns and villages in Temes conaty. 
In Soros county some cases of starvation are reported, 
and forty parishes are threatened with famine. From 
three other counties distressing accounts are received. 

A serious fire has destroyed one-fifth of the town of 
Ufa, the capital of the Province of Orenberg, in Eu- 
ropean Russia. It has a population of 5,900. 

It is stated that King Alfonso has declared all sums 
which individuals or public bodies intend to contribute 
towards the celebration of his marriage, will be devoted 
to the relief of the sufferers by the floods. 

A bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba, to be pre- 
sented to the Cortes, provides that slaves aged 55 years 
and over shall become free immediately; those aged 
50, in 1880; those aged 45, in 1882; those aged 40, in 
1884; those aged 35, in 1886; those aged 30, in 1888, 
and all others in 1890. The sum of 350 piasters will 
be paid to the owners for each slave. 

The United States Consul at China, in a dispatch to 
the Department of Siate, reports that two English 
physicians have had remarkable success in their prac- 
tice in the royal family, leading to a large practice 
among the common people. The Viceroy has estab- 
lished a free dispensary, and placed one of the doctors 
at its head. The wholeexpense is borne by the Viceroy. 
He has also noticed favorably a female physician who 
holds high rank among the physicians of Peking. This 
liberal course will do much to break down the pre- 


rye, 43,000 bushels. The receipts of all grains at the|judices of the people. 


four principal Atlantic ports during the week ending 
on the 21st, were 7,441,439 bushels. 


A report from the U. S. Minister of Japan, gives 
much interesting and valuable information regarding 


that empire. During the past year the imports from 
the United States amounted to three and a half million 
dollars, the exports to the United States $7,500,000, 
The tonnage of American shipping is greater than that 
of all the European countries combined, except Great 
Britain. Statistics of the cholera are startling. The 
number of cases reported 198,953; deaths, 77,342 ; suf- 
fering at date of report, 9th mo. 20th, 40,448. Foreigners 
seldom recover. The good effect of quarantine has been 
demonstrated. The action of the U.S. Government in 
sustaining the quarantine has been highly appreciated 
by the emperor and his people. 

The report of the Director-General of the Telegraph 
shows an increase of that enterprise. Total receipts 
from the earliest date (1878) are nearly 1,000,000. 
Nearly 2,000 miles of wire were put up in that year; 
over 1,400 persons are employed. 

Without any demand of treaty powers, the Japanese 
Government has declared that hereafter the coin known 
as the “ yen” shall be received by the Government on 
a par with the Mexican dollar. The “yen” is silver, 
of 416 grains and 900 fineness. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, 
the 5th inst., at 8 o’clock P. M. E. Sirs, 

11th mo. 1879. Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Sesston of the School will commence 
on Second-day the 3rd of Eleventh month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Tickets can also be obtained of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the Street 
Roap Sration on Second and Third-days, the 3rd and 
4th proximo, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia 
at 7.50 and 10 a. m., 12.30 and 2.30 P. Mm. 

Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at the 
latter place, it must be put under the care of H. Alex- 
ander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first 
and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be 
paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
City, by sending oul on the day previous (through the 
post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. E. 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in such 
case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnut 
streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 
depots, if the checks are left at their office corner of 18th 
and Market Sts. Baggage put under their care, if pro- 
perly marked, will not require any attention from the 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at 
the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
the School. It may not always go on the same train as 
the owner, but it will go on the same day, provided the 
notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them in time. 

DuRING THE SEssIoN, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days ; 
and small packages fur the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth- 
days of the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 
their bills. 

Tenth month 22d, 1879. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

Diep, 10th mo. 12th, 1879, at her residence in this 
city, ELIzaABEtH, daughter of the late Joseph and 
Rebecca H. Gillingham, a member of Northern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





